preface. 


rrfHEN I -betan -the chapter entitled die “ Conclujion” in the former 
W parto f the RIGHTS of MAN, publifhed laft year, it was my 
-nation to have extended it to a greater length ; but in catting the 
•*vhoLc matter m myraind which I wifhed to add, I found that I muft 
e ther make the work too bulky, or contract my plan too much. I 
therefore l.ropght it to a clofe as loon as the fubjea would admit, and 
rei'ervod whatl had further to fay to another opportunity. 

Several other realtors contributed to produce this determ mati on. I 
iihed to know the manner in which a work, written in a ftyle of think- 

and expreffion different to what had been cuftomary m England, 
*\vould be received before I ventured farther. A great field was opening 
to the view of mankind by means of the French Revolution. Mr. 
Burkes outrageous oppofition thereto brought the controversy into Eng- 
land Re attacked principles which he knew (from information) I would 
enttft with him, b^caufc they are principles which 1 believe to be good, 
• ? n J which i haw contributed to eftabliih, and conceive royfelf bound to 

Had he not urged the controverfy, 1 had molt probably been* 

Another reafon for deferring the remainder of the work was, that 
Mr Burke promi fed in hk fir It publication to renew the fubjea at an- 
other opportunity, and to make a companion of what he called the Eng- 
ilh and French ccmftitutions. 1 therefore held mylelf in referve for 
iiim He has publifhed two works fince, without doing this : which he 
certainly would not have omitted, had the companion been in his ? favour. 

in his laft work, “ His appeal from the new to the old Whigs , he has 
quoted about ten pages from the Rights of Man , and having given him- 
fidf the trouble of doing this, fays, “ he fhall not attempt in the fmalleft 
•decree to refute them,” meaning the principles therein contained. I am 
enough acquainted with Mr. Burke to know, that he would if he could. 
But mitcadof conte fling them, he immediately atter coniolcs himfett 
v ph faying that “he has done his part.”— Fie has not done his part. 
Fie has not performed his promife of a companion of conftitutions. 
Be ft a r ted the controverfy, he gave the challenge, and has fled from it ; 
and he is now a cafe in point with his own opinion, that, “ the age of 

Ele f ? as well as the fabftance of his laft work, his “ Appeal f is 
ins condemnation. Principles muft Hand on their own merits, and if 
they are good they certainly will. To put them under tae flicker ot 
other {metis’ authority, as Mr. Burke has done, ierves to bring them into 
fmsicioR. Mr. Burke is not very rood of dividing ins honours, but in. 
t ]go ca f c he'k artfully dividing the difgrace. But who are 'thole to whom 
M-* Burke made his appeal ? A fet of childifh thinkers and half-way 
politicians born in the laft century ; men who went no farther with any 
principle than as it -faked their purpoie as a par-y j the nation was always 
| c *ft out of the queftion ; and this has been the chara&er of every party 
from that day to this. The nation fees nothing in fuch works, or luck 
politic, worthy its attention. A little matter will move a party, but.it 
«u it be fomething great that moves a nation. 



P R E F A C £. * 

Though I fee nothing in Mr. Burke’s Appeal worth taking' rrtueft no- 
tice of, there is, however, one exprefaon upon which I fhall offer. a; few 
remarks. — After t acting largely from- the Rights of Man, and* dcclfain'g. 
toconteft the principles contained in that work, he fays, “ This will 
« moft probably be done {if fuch writings -flail he thought to deferve any 
u 0 the Y refutation than that of criminal jufhee ) by others, who may think 
with Mr. Burke and with the fame zeal. . 

In the firft place, it has not yet been dene by any body Not kfs, I 
believe, than eight or ten pamphlets intended as anfwers to the former 
part of the “ Rights of Man” have been publiihed by different perfons,. 
and not one of them, to ray knowledge, has extended to a iecoiid edition 
nor are even the titles of them fo much as generally remembered. A» 
lamaverfe to unnecelfarily multiplying publications, J’havfc anfwared 
none of them. And as I believe that a man may write h hid elf out of 
reputation when no body elfc can do it, I am careful to avoid thek 
But as I would decline unneesfiary publications on the one Iialu.,- io 
would I avoid every riling that might' appear like fallen pride on the 
other. If Mr, Burke, or any perfon on his fide the queftion, \vm pro- . 
ducean anfwer to the “ Rights of Man,” that lhall extend to an half, or 
even to a fourth part of the number of copies to which the Kig.us of 
Man- extended,. I will reply to his work. But until this be clone, i ina \\ JB|? ; g 

fo far take the fenfc of the public for my guide (and the work knows 
I am not a flatterer) that what they- do not think worth w hue. to 
read, is not worth mine to anfwer. I fuppofc the number pf a pic» to 
which part of the Rights of Man c:; tended, taking England, bcotlanu, 
and Ireland, is not iels than between forty and fifty thoul ana?, 

I now come to remark on the remaining part of th^quotation I have 
made from Mr. Burke. 

a Iff f a ys he,. “ fuch writings fhall be thought to steferve any- •the r- 
refutation than that of criminal juftice.” # 

Pardoning the pun, it muft be criminal juftice indeed that mould con- 
demn a work as a iubftitute for not being able to refute it. ThegreateL 
condemnation that could be paffedupon it would be a refutation. Bur 
in proceeding by the method Mr. Burke alludes to,, the condemnation 
would, in the final event, pafs upon the criminality of the procefs 'and 
not upon the work, and in this cafe, I had rather be the author, than ue 
either the judge, or the jury, that fhould condemn it. 

But to come at once to the point. I have differed from fame prowl 
fional gentlemen on the fabjeft of profecutions, and I fince find they f'*' 
falling into my opinion,, which I will here ftate as fully, but as concudy 

as I can. - 

I will firft put a cafe with refpeft to any law, and then compare it 
with a government, or with what in England is x or has been, cadec. a 

conftitution. .. , , . 

It would be an aft of dcfpotifm, or what in England is called arbitrary 
power, to make a law to prohibit inveftigating the principles, good v i 
bad, on which fuch a law, or any other is founded. ... 

If a law be bad,- it is one thing to oppofe the practice oi it, but it & 
quite ad iffe rent thing to expofe its errors, to reafan on itsdefe£ls,aiiCi to ew 
caufe why it fhould be repealed, or why another ought to be fublnrutea 
in its place, I have always held it an opinion (making it alfo in) prac- 
tice) that it is better to obey a bad law,- making ufe at the lame time o 
every argument to fhew its errors and procure its repeal, than forcibly to 
violate it ; becaufe the precedent of breaking a bad law might weaken, 
toe ?od lead to a difcrctionary violation, of thoU which are * 
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